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COPPER VESSELS WITH ENAMEL DECORATIONS 
By John Th. Uiterwyk & Co. 


THE ART INDUSTRIES OF AMERICA-VII 
ENAMELING ON METAL 


Enameling on metal is one of the art industries that has had a compara- 
tively halting development in this country. This is the more surprising, in 
view of the wonderfully beautiful effects that can be obtained by the process, 
which, in itself, is neither difficult nor expensive. The art, it is true, has 
had many studio devotees, who have practiced it with the enterprise and 
love of the amateur; but few there are who have sought to realize its possi- 
bilities on an extensive scale. It may be that the time is not yet ripe for a 
generous development of this form of product. Vogue or fashion often 
stimulates interest in an art, and brings it to fruition, when the same art 
would languish or die out in the absence of some special incentive to the 
workers. Be that as it may, enameling, by its intrinsic merit, is worthy of 
more attention than it has thus far received in America. 

As was recently pointed out by the Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Museum, 
although the art of enameling on metal is of considerable antiquity, no 
attempt seems to have been made in the United States to apply colored 
glasses in a melted state to metal, previous to the nineteenth century. The 
first American to enter into the business, so far as known, was Edwin Bishop, 
of Seventh Street, above Poplar Street, Philadelphia. In the year 1842, 
Bishop exhibited in the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, several specimens 
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PENDANT IN GOLD 
Swan in White Enamel 
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of his enameling on metal, two of 
which are now in the Pennsylvania 
Museum. One of them is a square 
plate measuring about 24 x 3 inches, 
which is covered with a heavy hard 
enamel of dark blue with fine white 
mottlings. The second example is a 
disk of copper 2} inches in diameter, 
resembling in shape a watch-dial, 
bearing an excellently painted group 
of flowers in natural colors on an 
opaque white round, produced by 
melting white oxide of lead with glass. 
These are, probably, the oldest speci- 
mens of enamels of American work- 
manship that are known. 

In 1874 some curious experiments 
in enameling were conducted in New 
York, on a colossal scale. R. M. 
Hunt, a prominent architect, planned 
to reproduce on the front face of a 
four-story business building on Broad- 
way, New York, some of the decora- 
tions of the famous Alhambra, from 


colored drawings prepared for the purpose. Edward Liycett, one of the 


foremost professional 
china-painters of the 
day, was commissioned 
to paint the designs on 
large enameled iron 
plates, furnished by the 
Scott Siddons Enamel- 
ing Company of that 
city. The patterns were 
painted in ceramic col- 
ors, principally red and 
blue, outlined in black, 
and the plates, some of 
them measuring 3 x 6 
feet, were successfully 
fired. This was the 
most extensive work in 
enameling and enamel- 
painting ever executed 
in this country, The 
corroding action of the 
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elements, however, in time disfigured the work, which was subsequently 
hidden under a heavy coating of paint, and entirely lost to the public. 

Enameling on metal has never been developed into an important manu- 
facture in this country. A prominent firm in this business is the O’Hara 
Waltham Dial Company, Waltham, Massachusetts. Until recently, the 
productions of this company were principally watch-dials, badges, metal 
plates, and similar manufactures. Of late, however, work of a higher order 
of merit has been produced, such as jewel-boxes and trays with pleasing 
designs printed in colors. The most artistic work of this character yet 





BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENANEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 


produced in this country is that of Louis C. Tiffany, of New York, which 
introduces an entirely new style of enamel. Instead of being painted in flat 
colors, on a plain white ground of enamel, the decorations are formed by 
applying to the metal glass-like enamels of various colors. 

Primarily, enamel is used in jewelry and articles of virtu to add richness 
and color, and certain well-defined principles should govern its employment. 
It should be used sparingly, and with strict regard for mass and color, or 
the effect for which it was intended will be lost. Large masses produce an 
appearance of heaviness, and militate against that preciousness which, in 
the estimation of many workers, is the most valuable quality of enamel. 
Again, the colors should be few in number, and of the greatest purity and 
brilliancy. The colors should not be be run into one another, or be placed 
in immediate juxtaposition. They should be separated by lines of metal, 
and the whole picture should be bordered by metal. That is to say, as 
H. Wilson puts it, in a recently published monograph,where the enamel is 
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used to decorate a surface, it should be inclosed in cells, made either by 
cutting them out of the surface with gravers and scorpers, or by raising the 
walls of the cells from the back, or by soldering flattened wire bent to shape 
edgewise to form the cell-walls or cloisons. The cloisons thus form a kind 
of network, which incloses the enamel in its meshes and carries the metal 
construction through the design. The color and sheen of the metal out- 
line harmonize the different colors with one another and give a greater 
brilliancy of effect than can be obtained by any other means. The color of 
the metal, in fact, becomes a most valuable ground-tint for the design. 


BOWLS OF TRANSPARENT ENAMEL 
By Fernand Thesmar 


It will readily be seen that the’ limitations of this method are great, 
but, as Mr. Wilson says, in those very limitations lies the strength 
of the worker. The scheme or design must be carefully thought out, the 
outline must be clear, and the color clean and pure. Nothing must be 
left to chance. Many valuable hints can be gained by a careful study 
of Indian enamelwork, that of Jaypore being espec-ially full of suggestive- 
ness and beauty, and of the product of certain art-workers of Europe. 
Enamel may be used as a background for set stones, or an effect of 
color made the motif of a design, but in all cases care should be taken 
to secure a clear metal outline. 

For translucent enamel pictures, the metal outline cannot, of course, 
be used; but in this case the whole picture should be small enough to set as 
a jewel; the burnished edge of the setting then takes the place of the metal 
outline. Large plaques of enamel are unsuitable for personal ornament. 
If enamel is to be used on small figure subjects, the figures should either 
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be beaten up in the round from 
sheet, or carved out of solid metal. 
Enamel rarely stands on cast 
metal, partly because of the in- 
equality of texture of the metal, 
and partly because the metal is so 
full of minute air-holes. It has 
been the experience of all workers 
that it will hold for a time, espe- 
cially if soft, but that sooner or later 
it will fly off in the form of tiny 
flakes. This, in some measure, can 
be prevented by stabbing the 
ground of the enamel with a sharp 
graver, so that little points of metal 
are left sticking up all over the 
surface. These hold the enamel 
fairly well, but one can never be 
sure that it will not flake off just 
where it will most be seen. 

The requisites for the enameler 
are few and simple. It should be 
said here, that the best grounds on 
which to work are the best quality 
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BUCKLE OF GOLD 
Blue Enamel with Opal in Cente: 


of alloy copper, fine silver, 
and fine gold. In general, 
the artist in enamel needs 
china and an agate mortar 
with pestles; a nest of cov- 
ered palettes; a slab of 
ground glass; a _ large 
rounded hematite bur- 
nisher; an equipment of 
wide-mouthed bottles for 
his enamels; a few pieces 
of sheet iron and a spool 
of binding-wire; a corun- 
dum file; a flask of hydro- 
fluoric acid, anda dipping- 
tube; a painter’s palette- 
knife, a draw-plate for 
drawing wire, a_ long- 
handled pair of tongs, and 
a muffle-furnace, or, for 
small work, a crucible. 
With this simple outfit, 
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A UNIQUE TURKISH COFFEE SET WITH ENAMEL DECORATIONS 
By Mrs. Ruth Willson Tice 


the artist, provided he have a talent for the work, can obtain the most 
surprising and beautiful results, as shown by accompanying illustrations. 

The modus operandi of the enameler can, perhaps, best be made intelli- 
gible to the general reader by following a piece of work through its various 
stages, and one piece will doubtless serve the purpose, as well as a dozen. 
Suppose it is a brooch in cloisonné enamel. Take a piece of twenty-two 
carat gold of the desired size, and with a burnisher rub it into a very flat 
dome. Then take a piece of gold wire, and draw it through an oblong- 
holed draw-plate. Of this wire make a ring slightly smaller than the disk, 
and solder it on the convex surface. We now have, in a sense, a little gold 
platter with a raised bottom on which is to be worked out in outline the 
design or pattern. This is done by taking finer flattened wire and bending 
it into the required shapes — flower, fish, geometrical pattern, whatever 
may be required. The design, of course, is worked up in sections, is dipped 
in borax-water, and placed in proper position on the disk, being soldered 
to keep it in place. Indeed, it is not necessary to solder the cloisons or 
walls, and many enamelers do not, since the fusing of the enamel will hold 
them permanently in position. This part of the work being completed, 
the whole is boiled out so as to make it perfectly clean. 

The framework of the brooch is now ready for the enamels, which should 
be carefully ground to the condition of fine sand, and washed by pouring 
clean water over them to remove the milky portion until the residue is 
sparkling and crystalline. With a little spatula each cell is filled with its 
proper color, the superfluous water is soaked off with a piece of blotting- 
paper. A support is now made of a piece of sheet iron bossed up in the 
center to fit the under side of the brooch. This is painted over with loam 
or whitening and water with a little borax, the brooch is superimposed on 
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the support, and the whole is placed in the muffle-furnace for a minute or 
so, till the enamel melts. This quickly adheres to the metal surface, and 
the piece is boiled in dilute acid to remove the dark scale of oxide that has 
formed on the enamel. Enamel, on fusing, shrinks greatly and the cells 
have to be refilled and heated repeatedly, until they are completely filled 
with the fused and hardened enamel. The rest is mainly a matter of 
finish. The work is fired again, just enough to glaze the surface, the scale 
of oxide is picked off, and the brooch is polished with putty on a soft buff. 
When such accessories or embellishments have been soldered on as may 
be desired or needed, the work is burnished. 

This, in outline, is the art of enameling. The more elaborate the piece, 
the more complicated the details in the process; but, essentially, the prin- 
ciple and practice are the same. For our purpose, the simpler the piece, the 
better. So far as the enameling is concerned, the whole art consists in 
executing a pattern on a solid metal base by incision, or by raising little 
walls of metal on the surface, filling, fusing, and refilling the cells with 
powdered glass until the receptacles are quite full, and grinding and polish- 
ing the surface till it has the desired finish. We then have a beautiful 
and brilliant surface, a massing of rich colors harmoniously blended, the 
dividing metal lines ramifying the entire surface and forming natural 





SILVER JEWEL-CASE WITH ENAMEL DECORATIONS 
By Paul Horti 
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boundaries for the different colors, the metal supplying the line and the 
melted glass the color of the picture. 

It will thus be seen how much depends upon the skill and the artistic 
sense of the artist. He must be deft in making his framework of cells, 
and he must also be a consummate artist in his selection and manipulation 
of colors. The great American master of enameling on metal has yet to 
arise, as, in a general sense, the great master in all our fine and industrial 
arts has yet to step forth; but that he will do so, and that America will 
excel in this peculiar art as it has already excelled in so many others, can 
scarcely be doubted. E. Harvey MIDDLETON. 


. MIS 
ART NEWS FROM THE OLD WORLD 


A squabble of two commissaires priseurs (expert art appraisers), in 
the Paris courts, has exposed the profession to a good deal of ridicule. 
The newspapers point out that this is the only learned profession in which 
the graduate issues his own diploma. Marcel Prévost advises all col- 
lectors to be reconciled to acquiring false objects of art, so these be also 
fair. As a matter of fact, the system of professional appraisership in 
France leaves much to be desired, but that seems to be a reason, not for 
universal agnosticism in matters of art, but for turning from incompetent 
experts. Finally, no one has a right to expect from a connoisseur—since 
there is no exact science of the subject—any more accurate decision than 
one gets from a skilled wine or tea taster. Because such judgments 
are fallible does not prove that they are useless. 

There have been four hundred applications for a share of the fund of 
$6,000 which the French government has appropriated for the benefit of 
those artists whose work at the Salon shows promise. The ministry of 
the fine arts has decided upon ten grants of $200 each and forty of $100 
each. 

Statues to individuals in Paris streets and gardens are legion, but 
statues to collective groups are very rare. The municipality has now 
determined to immortalize the famous group of artists of the Barbizon 
school, including Corot, Millet, Dupré ,Daubigny, and Rousseau. A col- 
lective monument is to be erected on the Champs Elysées near the Alex- 
ander III bridge. Competition for the monument is invited by the Ecole 
des Beaux Arts, and as the French modern sculptor school is the first in 
the world, the result will probably be a very fine monument. 

* The success of the project for creating a refuge for worn-out actors 
has led to a scheme for instituting a similar retreat for painters, sculptors, 
and architects. Tony Robert Fleury, president of the Société Artist, has 
elaborated the project. The society has a legacy of $80,000 as a nest- 
egg and expects to raise the fund to $220,000. 

# According to a report issued by the French minister of fine arts, the 
churches of France, and not the Louvre, the Luxembourg, the Musées 
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de Cluny and Carnavalet, contain the art treasures of the nation. The 
art treasures in the public galleries and museums are but a comparatively 
small part of the artistic wealth of France. It is estimated that if brought 
under the hammer the pictures, tapestries, statues, carvings, and other 
works of art would realize the fabulous sum of six milliards of francs. The 
little Roman Church of Conques, lost in the mountains of Aveyron, is 
possessed of a treasure which was on view at the exhibition of 1900. It 
was of such marvelous beauty that a syndicate of art dealers offered for 
it the sum of 32,000,000 francs. It contains the finest enamels in the 
world, reliquaries given by the early kings of France, and Roman statues 
in gold and silver. Fortunately for France, the art syndicate did not 
buy it. 

* A movement is on foot in Paris to form a society for the promotion of 
the arts of etching, engraving, and lithographing on wood. Government 
aid is sought, the artists, critics, and collectors interested in the scheme 
asking the modest sum of $2,000, and promising to hold three exhibitions 
in succession devoted to the three branches of the graver’s art. 

In order to avoid litigation arising out of an ambiguous will, the widow 
of the late George F. Watts, and his executors, taking the advice of experts, 
have settled upon the distribution of the great artist’s works. It has been 
decided to establish a public gallery at Limnerslease, Mr. Watts’s home 
near Guildford, which will be opened on at least three days in each week 
free of charge, and maintained by Mrs. Watts. The scheme provides for 
the following works to be given to the provincial galleries: ‘‘Mischief,’’ to 
the National Gallery, Edinburgh. “Faith, Hope, and Charity,’’ to the 
National Gallery, Dublin. ‘“Echo,’’ to the Nottingham Art Gallery.“ The 
Recording Angel,’’ ‘““The Court of Death’’ (study), ‘“The People that Sat 
in Darkness,’’ to the Manchester Art Gallery. A study for “The Court of 
Death’’ and “Britomart,’’ to the Art Gallery at Norwich. One hundred 
and nine works are to be placed in the gallery at Limnerslease. The follow- 
ing portraits by Mr. Watts will be retained at Limnerslease until the time 
shall arrive according to the rules in force relating to the reception of por- 
traits by the National Portrait Gallery for their presentation to the National 
Valhalla: Lord Roberts, Mr. Gerald Balfour, Lord Ripon, Mr. A. Swin- 
burne, Mr. J. Passmore Edwards, Mr. Charles Booth, Lady Mount Temple, 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, Mr. C. Montefiore, Professor Flinders Petrie, Mr. 
John Burns, M. P., Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. Cecil Rhodes (unfinished), 
Mr. George Meredith, Mr. P. H. Calderon, R. A., G. F. Watts, R. A. 

#* Medals of honor were granted at the New Salon to Sicard, in sculpture 
for his recent statute of George Sand, and to Sulpis in engraving. For M. 
Roty, since the medaller’s art has no rating in competition, an especial first- 
class prize for medal-cutting was created. 

& England has a Garden City Association whose aim and activities must 
command the sympathy of all thoughtful men. The evils of urban congestion 
and rural depopulation are generally recognized as grave, and preaching 
alone wil! hardly mitigate them. The task of the association named con- 
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sists in the developing of new industrial towns in agricultural regions and in 
making the homes and residences in these towns attractive and healthy, and 
beautiful. The first garden city is now being built on an estate of 3,850 


LAMP WITH ENAMEL DECORATIONS 
By G. de Ribaucourt 


acres, and will be ready before the 
close of the current year. It will 
show that there is no reason why 
nature—grass, trees, flowers, birds— 
should be banished from industrial 
towns. In the nature of things, how- 
ever, not many such cities can be 
constructed in a country like Eng- 
land, and the movement not unnat- 
urally has prompted a corollary, a 
“country in town movement.’’ The 
leaders of this movement deal with 
existing conditions, and believe that 
much improvement and amelioration 
may be brought about in the cities 
and towns by intelligent effort and 
co-operation. 

& When the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birthof Benjamin Franklin 
is celebrated on January 17, 1906, the 
kindly regard in which the memory 
of the first American Minister to 
France is held in Paris will be shown 
by the dedication of a bronze statue 
of Franklin, given to the city by John 
H. Harjes, at present the resident 
member in Paris of the firm of 
Morgan, Harjes & Co. The statue, 
which will be a replica of one in 
front of the Philadelphia Post-Office, 
will be placed in the small grass- 
covered plat in the Rue Franklin, 
near the Place du Trocadero, and 
just in front of the Trocadero Palace, 
which has been given for that purpose 
by the Municipal Council of Paris. 
The pedestal will differ from that 
supporting the Philadelphia figure, 
that being deemed too massive for 


the site to be occupied by the statue in Paris. 

# King Victor Emmanuel has bought a number of pictures at the ex- 
hibition in Venice, by artists of many nationalities represented, having 
purchased works by Alfred East (English); Eugene Vail (American); 
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M. Franc Lamk (France); Villy Lammacher (Germany); Alexandre 
Marcette (Belgian) ; Storm van Gravesande (Dutch); Fra Giacomo and 
Signor Antonio Carminati (Italians). The King has given two pictures, 
one by Eugene Vail and the other by Antonio Carminati, a portrait of his 
wife, to the International Gallery of Modern Arts. 

& Sir Edward Poynter is about to close his five-year term as dircetor of 
the National Gallery, London, and it is said he probably will not seek re- 
election. In case he declines to run again, there are four persons ‘‘ men- 
tioned ” for the post—Sir Walter Armstrong, director of the Irish National 
Gallery in Dublin; Lionel Cust, director of the National Portrait Gallery, 
London ; Claude Phillips, keeper of the Wallace collection; and Roger 
Fry, the art critic. 

* Word comes from Milan that a real and earnest effort is at last to be 
made to try and save Leonardo da Vinci’s ‘Last Supper,” which is so fast 
falling into complete ruin. Louis Cavenaghi, a painter and restorer of 
works of art, is to undertake the work, and in order to accomplish it he 
proposes to fasten the pieces of the painting which have already failen, or 
which threaten to do so, to the wall by means of transparent glue. The 
work has fascinated Cavenaghi from the beginning, and will be a labor of 
love, as he is unwilling to receive any monetary compensation for it. When 
one considers that the painting consists of hundreds of these falling frag- 
ments, some idea of the immensity of the task before him may be obtained. 
If he succeeds,the achievement will make him famous, and the result of his 
labors will certainly be awaited with interest, as the final success of the 
undertaking is very doubtful. 

* Millet died poor, leaving his family in straitened circumstances, and 
his famous ‘“‘Angelus,” which had brought him a few pounds, was sold 
after his death for thousands, dealers of course pocketing the profits. 
Maitre Jose Thery, a barrister, recalling this incident, is starting an agita- 
tion to obtain for artists some literary right equivalent to literary copyright. 
He proposes to form an association on the lines of the Authors’ Society. On 
the first sale of the picture the artist would furnish all information regarding 
his work. Thus a record of the canvas would be preserved. At each sale 
the society, if the picture’s market value increased, would claim on behalf 
of the artist or his heirs as a royalty, a percentage of the excess of the last 
over the previous price paid. Artistic copyright would be guaranteed by 
law for sixty years. At the same time the society’s records would furnish 
warranties for the genuineness of a work of art. Every buyer would find 
it to his advantage to insist upon seeing the “pedigree” of a picture before 
purchasing it. Had some such society been in existence formerly, Maitre 
Thery points out, the market would not, as it is now, be deluged with sham 
Corots, to mention only the artist whose work has been most copiously 
forged. 

#* The German Artists’ League has bought for fifteen thousand dollars 
the Villa Romana at Florence, and will remodel it for their purposes. 
Six studios will be prepared for as many German artists who wish to pass a 
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few years at the Tuscan capital. Pic- 
tures painted there will be shown at 
the exhibition to be held hereafter in 
Germany by the League. 
* An interesting feature of the 
Champs Elysée Salon this year is 
the exhibition of the products of the 
Sévres and Gobelin manufactories. 
This is a revival of a former custom, 
long fallen in abeyance, and is due to 
the initiative of M. Tony Robert 
Fleury. It is hoped that it will 
become an annual practice. 
* The chief topic of interest in the 
art world of London this season 
seemed to b the Watts memorial ex- 
hibition, which was held at the Royal 
Academy in lieu of the customary 
winter show of old masters. Twice 
before Mr. Watt’s pictures have been 
exhibited in large numbers in London; 
but in neither case was the show so 
VASE WITH ENAMEL MOUNTINGS complete as that lately on at Burling- 
By Bonvallet ton House. Indeed, it is said to have 
been rather overwhelming. There 
were no less than two hundred and forty-eight pictures, filling five 
rooms. They covered the life work of a man who painted with feverish 
activity for nearly seventy years, and whose range was exceedingly wide. 
& John W. Alexander has been commissioned to paint fourteen mural 
decorative scenes of Pennsylvania progress, from the primeval forest down 
to the blast-furnace of to-day. These paintings, which will be placed in the 
corridors of the new capitol at Harrisburg, will depict a log cabin of the 
pioneers, the development down to the Mexican War, scenes from the Civil 
War, reminiscent views of Lancaster and other southeastern countries, indus- 
trial scenes of western Pennsylvania, such as blast-furnaces and coal mines. 
Mr. Alexander has also been commissioned to execute mural paintings for 
the Carnegie Institute. 
& The Public Library at Syracuse, New York, has received a gift of fifty- 
two landscapes in oil by the octogenarian artist, John Dodgson Barrow, 
a resident of Skaneateles. For the most part, they are scenes painted in 
Onondaga County. Mr. Barrow was born in New York City, but has 
passed most of his life in Skaneateles. He studied art in New York and 
London. Some time ago he added the Barrow Art Gallery to the Public 
Library of Skaneateles and gave two hundred of his paintings for its dec- 
oration. 
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* Plans have been filed with the Building Superintendent for the new 
studio building for the Arts Club, in New York, to be erected by the Arts 
Reality Company, of which Charles R. Lamb is president, at 119 and 121 
East Nineteenth Street. It is to be a fireproof structure, seven stories 
high, with a mezzanine floor. It will have a frontage of 59.31 feet and a 
depth of 82.1 feet. The fagade will be of sculptured Belleville gray rock 
at the first story, and ornamental brick with terra-cotta trimmings above. 
It is to have a Gothic entrance, adorned with an arch and columns. The 
building is to cost $200,000. 
* There seems to have been an awaking on the part of public museums, 
recently, in relation to American works of art. Among the younger in- 
stitutions, special emphasis is being laid upon American collections, while 
the old organizations have of late expressed a determination to remedy 
at once past neglect in this 
direction. The Art Institute 
of Chicago can boast of only 
forty-nine canvases by native 
painters, and in the Metropol- 
itan’s catalogue there are like- 
wise conspicuous omissions. 
The Corcoran Gallery, Wash- 
ington, is in this particular well 
in the lead, and the fact that 
its founder and directors were 
among the first who recognized 
the worth of American produc- 
tions should always redound 
to the institution’s credit. 
#* The new capitol of Min- 
nesota, which is architecturally 
one of the finest buildings in 
the country, has several rooms 
which are to be set aside to 
foster the progress of art and 
for the use of the State Art 
Society. Inthese a permanent 
exhibition will be continually 
open to the public. It will 
be varied in character, showing 
paintings, sculpture, and the BROOCH WITH ENAMEL DECORATIONS 
different arts crafts. By the Firm of Viver 
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* Professor L. H. Bailey’s new volume, “The Outlook to Nature,” 
contains a glowing vision of the direction which the artistic impulse of 
man will take in time yet to come. ‘‘ Some day we shall construct great 
pictures out of doors. We shall assemble the houses, control the architec- 
ture, arrange the trees and the forests, direct the roads and fences, display 
the slopes of the hills, lay out the farms, remove every feature that offends 
a sensitive eye; and people will leave the galleries, with their limitations 
and imitations, to go to the country to see some of the greatest works of 
art that man can make. These works will have sweep and breadth and 
distance. Every rain and wind and snow will heighten their efficiency 
and their meaning. Many of the works that we are so fond of indoors 
will appear trivial. Art societies will be formed, whose attention will be 
given chiefly to art out of doors—to art that is always new, and free, and 
large, and inspiring. A new art profession is just now rising, having for 
its sphere the real field under the open sky. As yet it hasno name. Once 
it was called landscape-gardening, when its efforts were confined to the 
constricted areas of gardens and parks. Now it is called landscape archi- 
tecture, as in its present stage it has much to do with buildings and engi- 
neering problems. Soon 
it will rise beyond these 
arbitrary bounds and take 
the face of nature for its 
own. The regulation of 
the scenery of mountains 
is not large for its grasp. 
It will be one of the great 
art efforts of the future.” 

& The Public Library of 
Providence, Rhode Island, 
has recently inaugurated 
a unique movement, circu- 
lating among its subscrib- 
ers pictures as well as 
books. Procuring a com- 
paratively large collection 
of photographs of the 
world’s great paintings, it 
had them neatly framed 
and announced that it 
was ready to lend them to 
private individuals for in- 
definite periods of time. 
Thus one desiring a picture 
can, without cost, get one 
of these, place it upon the 
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thoroughly familiar, and then ex- 
change it for another. The plan 
already, it is said, has proved very 
popular. 

# The lectures arranged for October 
and November, at the Chicago Art 
Institute, for the members’ Tuesday 
course, are as folows: October 24th— 
Professor James Banks, University 
of Chicago; subject, ‘‘ The Excava- 
tion of Bismya, the Oldest City in 
the World’; stereopticon pictures. 
October 31st —Lecturer, Howard 
Pyle; “The Practical Object of Pic- 
ture-making.” | November 7th— 
Subject continued. November 14th— 
Lecturer, Professor George Breed 
Zug, University of Chicago; “‘Leonardo 
da Vinci: His Life and Works’; 
illustrated by stereopticon. Novem- 
ber 21st—Lecturer, George Wharton 
James, Pasadena; ‘“The Old Fran- 
ciscan Missions of California.” 
November 28th— Lecture recital, 
Mrs. Alice Edwards Emerson; “‘ The 
Romantic School of Music,” with VASE WITH ENAMEL MOUNTINGS 
illustrations from Mendelssohn, By Palmer Brothers 

Schubert, Schumann, Chopin, Mac- 

Dowell, and Liszt—a good program. 

& William H. Goodyear, curator of the museum of the Brooklyn In- 
stitute of Arts and Sciences, who recently returned from Glasgow, spent 
the summer arranging for the display of the Brooklyn Museum’s exhibi- 
tion of architectural refinements at an architectural exhibition at Edin- 
burgh, organized by the Edinburgh Architectural Association. Mr. Good- 
year also prepared the catalogue for the exhibition. The backbone of 
the Edinburgh exhibition consists of sixty large cartoons of survey, plans, 
and elevations. Sixty-eight of the exhibits, including forty photographs 
of large dimension, were forwarded from the Brooklyn Museum Exhibition, 
which was held at Rome in the spring, by the Architectural Society of 
that city. The space allotted there was one hundred and fifty feet of 
linear hanging, or seventy-five feet in two lines, as against five hundred 
and fifty feet in Edinburgh. Fofty-seven of the Edinburgh exhibits are 
enlargements which were made in Edinburgh from the negatives taken 
in Europe this summer by Mr. Goodyear. 

& <A vigorous campaign of the tariff on art at the re-assembling of Con- 
gress will soon be begun by representive artists and well-known art bodies 
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of several states. ‘The movement will be under the direction of the League 
for Political Education, of which Robert Erskine Ely is the director. Mr. 
Ely recently declared that active work would begin in October, in co- 
operation with art societies and all other societies and individuals in the 
United States who are of the opinion that a tax on the importation of works 
of art is a tax on culture and civilization itself. About three years ago a 
bill was introduced by Congressman Lovering, of Massachusetts, which 
was approved by most of the art societies in this country, and provided 
that works of art created fifty years before the date of importation should 
be free from duty. It was pigeonholed by the Ways and Means Committee. 
This bill is declared to represent a minimum of justice to the collectors 


BROOCH, GOLD AND ENAMEL 
By Gaston Laffitte 


of sculptures, paintings, and works of industrial art of the United States, 
the art museums, and the artists. It is urged by the art societies that the 
absurdity of the tariff, from the point of view of protection, is, that the artist 
does not want the protection, and that a man may be a most consistent 
protectionist and not want a tax on art. 

& Professor Kuno Francke, of Harvard, in the course of his holiday in 
Europe, arranged with the governments of Bavaria, Saxony, and Switzer- 
land, and the municipal authorities of Frankfurt and Nuremberg, for im- 
portant gifts to the Germanic Museum at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
should accommodations sufficient for them be provided. Included in the 
gifts probably will be a cast of the memorial slab and the accessory structure 
of Emperor Louis IV, ‘“ The Bavarian,” and reproductions of Goethe’s 
room at Frankfurt and of the house of Albrecht Diirer at Nuremberg ; a 
chancel of a_ thirteenth-century church at Wechselburg, Saxony, and a 
sepulchral monument at La Sarrez Switzerland. 
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# The $150,000 appropriated by the Pennsylvania legislature for a state 
monument on the Gettysburg battle-field has just become available, and 
now, as soon as a commission is formed, plans for a memorial will be con- 
sidered. 

# Since the suggestion was made that the Bramantino panels were painted 
by Julia Romano for Rafael, their price has greatly increased. A dozen 
of these panels were purchased by Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke for the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art of New York, and the remaining six, which he 
was unable to acquire, owing to a lack of funds, have since been sent to 
New York, having been purchased by Stanford White for more than double 
the price which Sir Purdon paid. The panels were buried for twenty years 
in the private residence of the late Henry Willet, a rich Brighton brewer 
and collector, and their existence was known only to a few personal friends 
of Mr. Willet. Nothing was done by the executor of Mr. Willet’s estate 
to properly describe the panels, and Sir Purdon was thus able to make 
an excellent bargain. ‘The Kensington Museum managed to secure for 
a trifling sum six panels a few years ago. Sir Purdon says that if the 
panels were really painted by Romano, it makes them of far greater value, 
but as they have been recognized for hundreds of years as Bramantino’s, 
they will remain known as such until it is satisfactorily proved that tra- 
dition has erred. 

& Edward Robinson, director of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, has 
sent a letter to the trustees, resigning. His letter implies that there has been 
friction between himself and the governing body regarding questions of 
policy, and states that his decision is final. In his letter, Mr. Robinson 
says: “My reason for resigning is that I am not in sympathy with the 
policy of administration of the museum, especially in matters affecting 
the position of the director, but not within his control, and as a result I 
have come unwillingly to the conclusion that I can no longer occupy the 
post either with advantage to the museum or with satisfaction to myself.” 
* An interesting work is that of the art committee of the Public Educa- 
tion Association in decorating the public schools of New York with pic- 
tures which will interest the pupils and help to develop their love of the 
beautiful. Several thousand dollars have already been spent by the friends 
of the association in placing pictures and casts upon the walls of the class- 
rooms of more than a dozen public schools. To carry out the plans of 
the art committee this autumn and winter in decorating the school rooms 
will require an expenditure of about $5,000. For the primary grades in 
the public schools, the pictures usually selected are of simple subjects, 
such as animals, birds, flowers, and little children. For this purpose 
colored pictures are best. The pictures in the grammar grades are usually 
of fine scenery, portraits of famous men, or photographs of paintings which 
are good artistically and tell an interesting story as well. The pictures 
and decorations in the high schools are chosen almost wholly for their 
artistic value; for example, photographs of the best paintings and build- 
ings, plaster casts of famous statues, and reproductions of drawings of the 
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masters. A picture-circulating sub-committee proposes to establish in 
each school a large collection of pictures, which can be circulated as books 


PAINTING FROM THE FIGURE 
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are now, and which can be 
enjoyed by the children at 
their leisure in their homes. 
In Manchester, England, 
and in several New York 
settlements this plan has 
worked successfully. 

& An exhibition of the 
work of Adolph von Men- 
zel, the German artist who 
died last winter at the age 
of ninety, was recently 
opened at the Lenox Li- 
brary, in New York. It 
comprises many reproduc- 
tions of drawings and 
paintings, lithographs in 
pen and with crayon, and 
lithographs done with brush 
and scraper, etchings, book- 
illustrations engraved on 
wood, and portraits of 
Menzel at various periods 
of his life. Menzel was 
known to most people as 
identifed with the period of 
Frederick the Great, in his 
paintings and illustrations. 
The cause was to be found 
in the fact that so much 
of his published work was 
devoted to that period. 
His sphere, however, was 
not so limited, and there 
are thousands of drawings 
which the public have not 
seen, or have seen only in 
isolated cases in reproduc- 
tions. Five thousand 
drawings were found in 
Menzel’s studio at the time 


of hisdeath. In this exhibition there are added reproductions of Menzel’s 
paintings, arranged chronologically, like the lithographs. 
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* One of the features of the proposed north annex to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, plans for which have been filed by Park Commissioner 
Pallas with the Department of Buildings, is an amphitheatre, or lecture-hall, 
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which will seat five hundred per- 
sons. Sir Purdon Clarke, curator 
of the museum, and other prom- 
inent art authorities, will be the 
lecturers. This annex is to be a 
two-story-and-basement building. 
Another annex, similar in design, 
is to form the south wing of the 
building, and the cost of these 
structures is estimated at $5,000,- 
ooo. Plans for the north annex, 
as prepared by the architects, 
provide for a structure with a 
frontage of one hundred and 
forty-one feet and a depth of one 
hundred eighty-four feet. The 
first and second floors will be 
devoted to exhibition galleries. 
The cost of this building is esti- 
mated at $1,250,000. 

# The extensive improvements 
at the art department’s quarters 
of Pratt Institute during the 
summer, in consequence of its 
exchange of the fifth floor for the 
much larger third floor, have 
given the department accommo- 
dations greatly superior to any 
enjoyed before. The principal 
changes are a studio entirely de- 
voted to the normal class; one 
for still-life and perspective; two 
studios for the use of the design 
and architectural classes, in which 
are many new and valuable casts 
of architectural details; a large, 
well-lighted, and generously 
equipped room for manual train- 


ing; much larger and more convenient studios and offices for the archi- 
tecture classes; separate studios for the oil and water color classes; a 
new amphitheater lecture-room, seating sixty persons; improved lockers 
accommodating both material and clothing, and many new offices and 
teachers’ rooms. The large enrollment of students, however, has filled the 
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classes and many applicants have been refused because the limit of 
admission is reached—surely a very satisfactory showing for the school. 
w# The University of Chicago has donated $100,000 towards a $1,000,000 
endowment fund planned for the American Academy of Fine Arts at Rome, 
the purpose of which is to develop art in America. Yale, Harvard, and 
Columbia have each subscribed the same amount, while numerous individ- 
uals, including J. Pierpont Morgan, W. K. Vanderbilt, Sr., Henry Walker, 
and James Stillman, have given large sums, bringing the present total of 
subscribed funds up to $800,000. 

x American art has been honored again by the French government’s decision 
to add to the collection of the Musée Luxembourg Dannat’s picture, “The 
Aragonian Smuggler,’’ which has hitherto lurked in obscurity in the mu- 
seum at Perpignan. The Luxembourg has long possessed Dannat’s ‘‘Wo- 
man in Red.’’ ~ 

& F. Weber & Co., Philadelphia, have just issued an exceptionally com- 
plete catalogue, which comprises a full line of materials used in the following 
professions: artists in oil and water-color, china-decorators, architects, en- 
gineers, lithographers, and other professional draughtsmen and designers; 
supplies for gilders, sign and coach painters’ etchers’ and engravers’ tools; 
a very extensive line of all supplies for pyrography, or wood-burning; also 
wax and paper flower materials. The booklet will be found of value to the 
artist public for ready reference. 

x The art trade will be interested to learn that the old and well-known 
picture-frame house of the Newcomb-Macklin Company, Chicago, has 
been reoganized. Mr. Newcomb has retired, having sold his interest to 
John Suster, who has been with the concern for eighteen years, and who is 
now the vice-president and secretary of the company. Mr. Suster has a 
wide acquaintance among the artists and art dealers of the West, since for 
ten years he had personal supervision of all the work done by the company, 
and for two years he was its representative on the road. 

# The mayor of Denver, Colorado, has decided each year to set a day for 
the “cleaning up’’ of his city. The results this year were marvelous. The 
city set an example by thoroughly cleaning all down-town business streets 
and alleys, painting all of the poles used in its fire and police system, plac- 
ing new and improved refuse-cans at down-town street and alley crossings, 
and erecting a number of bronzed iron drinking-fountains in the business 
section. Hundreds of property owners repainted and repaired their build- 
ings, the work which could not be finished on Saturday being continued 
during the week. Lawns in all parts of the city were cleaned, shade-trees 
trimmed, and flower-beds set out. Weeds were cut on dozens of vacant 
lots, and sidewalks were repaired everywhere. The city was transformed 
in a day, and there is every indication that it will be kept so. Prizes will be 
offered for the most attractive down-town store front, for the finest flower- 
garden, for the best-kept lawn, for the cleanest vacant lot, and for the 
most beautiful block, and the agitation will be continued until Denver 
becomes the cleanest city in the United States. 














ART SALES AND SALES PRICES 


The sale of pictures belonging to the collection of the late M. Mame, 

which took place at the Salle Petit, was the biggest even of its kind since 
the celebrated “‘Vente Lelong.” A great crowd was present, including all 
the well-known amateurs and dealers of Paris, and many from abroad. 
The total sum realized, as reported, reached 1,166,315f. ($233,263). The 
highest price was paid for Corot’s “Souvenir de Marissel.” The experts 
set the price at 60,000f. ($12,000), but this figure was quickly passed, and 
finally a three-cornered fight between M. Durand-Ruel, M. Mame, one of 
the heirs of the late owner, and M. Tamplaer, resulted in the last named 
bearing off the prize on a bid of 103,100f. ($20,620), made in behalf of some 
anonymous amateur. : A pastel portrait of “A Woman in Blue,” by Percon- 
neau, was awarded to M. Farmand Mame for 70,000f. ($14,000). M. 
Durand-Ruel secured a small “Portrait of a Man,” by Antonello de Messine 
for 50,000f. ($10,000). A child portrait of the Duc de Choiseul, by Drouais, 
went to M. Mame for 51,000f. ($10,000). The same collector paid the 
same price for Vattier’s portrait of the Duchesse de Chateauroux. The 
prices paid for two pictures by Greuse, “‘La Jeune Fille 4 la Rose” and ‘“‘La 
Periére,” were equally surprising, M. Mame securing both at 32,000f. 
($6,500) and 35,000f. ($7,100) respectively. The same purchaser paid 31,- 
ooof. ($6,200) apiece for two works by Boucher, ‘‘Les Museaux en Cage” 
and “‘Le Petit Denicheur.”” Among modern pictures a work by Daubigny, 
which was sold in 1868 for only 5s5of. ($110), was acquired by M. Le Roy 
at 31,000f. ($6,200). Delacroix’s fine picture,“Cheval Sortant de |’Eau,” 
was bought by M. Hare for 30,200f. ($6,040). Miillet’s pastel, “La Fer- 
miére,”’ brought 34,700f. ($6,940), and another pastel by the same artist, 
“Le Vol d’Oles Sauvages,” 34,300f. ($6,860). An excellent little still life 
by Charlin went to M. Antoine Vollon for 131,700f. ($26,340), a good 
bargain. M. Edgar Stern secured Teniers’s “Joueurs de Boules” for 
19,500f. ($3,900), and the same artist’s ““Le Festin des Singes”’ for 9,oo00f. 
($1,800). 
* The highest price given for any engraving in the recent Anderson sale 
in London was $925. This was paid for the portrait of Lady Taylor after 
Reynolds by W. Dickinson. Next came a collection of ninety-eight por- 
traits in an album, chiefly in mezzotint, after Ramsay, Hudson, Mercier, 
M. Dahl, and others, which were bought for $630. Other works which 
realized fair prices were the following: “ The Strawberry Girl,” by T. 
Watson, first state, $410; ‘‘ Portrait of Miss Elizabeth Laura Russell,” after 
W. Owens, R. A., by H. Meyer, proof before any letters, $295; “ Portrait of 
Lady Harriet Clive,” after Sir T. Lawrence, by S. Cousins, R. A., first 
published state, for $295; and “ Portrait of Maria, Countess of Suffolk,” 
after Read, by J. Watson, engraver’s proof, $265. 
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* Report from Paris says that great interest at the Hotel Drouot centered 
on a Sale of pictures belonging to the collection of the late M. Binaut. The 
sale was directed by Maitre Crevallier, assisted by M. Durand-Ruel, and 
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produced a total of 100,000f. 
($20,000), most of which came 
from three pictures by Cour- 
bet, Corot, and Delacroix. 
A large and magnificent picture 
by Gustave Courbet, entitled 
“Les Casseurs de Pierres,”’ 
measuring 1 meter 45 centi- 
meters (65 inches) high by 2 
meters 57 centimeters (102 
inches) wide, was offered. 
The first price asked was 
40,000f. ($8,000). The first 
bid, 20,000f. ($4,000), was 
made by M. Durand Ruel. 
Then a lively struggle began 
between him and Herr Gessen, 
director of a museum in Berlin. 
The latter won the victory bya 
bid of 45,000f. ($9,000). Herr 
Gessen was bidding for Herr 
Seidlitz, director of the Dresden 
Museum, and it is in the latter 
museum that Courbet’s work 
will be given a place of honor. 
A large picture by Corot, pre- 
senting a ‘‘ Vue de la Foret de 
Fontainebleau,” a work in the 
artist’s earliest style, did not 
attain the 30,000f. ($6,000) 
asked, but went to M. Berheim 
jeune for 20,000f. ($4,000). 
“L’Assassinat de l’Eveque de 
Liage,”’ by Eugene Delacroix, 
was acquired by the Musée de 
Lyon, which was represented 
by M. Bardey, for 20,000f. 
($4,000), 30,000f. ($6,000) hav- 
ing been asked. In compar- 
is on with these three the other 
prices of the day were of little 
importance and excited no 
comment. 
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&* “Old Masters” went for the proverbial song at the sale of the Mortimer 
Green collection in the Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, New York. A “‘Por- 
trait of a Lady,” ascribed to Cornelius Janssen, was sold for $15; an 
‘““Entombment,” by Van Dyck, for $170; a ‘“Boy’s Head,” by Sully,for $10; 
a Felix Ziem for $85; and a Turner for $100. Mr. Silo told his audience 
it had a chance to have acountess for $25, yet in spite of this naive appeal 
the most he could get for Netscher’s “Countess de Laveteur” was $24. He 
pointed out that the lace ruff on the woman in Jan Van Ranestyn’s portrait 
was worth $300 alone, yet all the canvas brought was $100. He mildly 
reproved the bidders, but they refused to go higher than $55 for a Hans 
Holbein, $95 for a Diaz, and $35 for a Pierre Mignard. Francis Cotes’s 
lovely ‘““Peg Woffington” went for $100, a Sir Joshua brought $120, and the 
excellent landscape by Loir sold for $50. Judge Yates paid $500 for John 
Russell’s“‘Portrait of a Lady” in pastel; Sir Godfrey Kneller’s‘‘Nell Gwynn” 
brought $251, and George Morland’s ‘Maid and Pigs” reached $265. 
* A correspondent writes of a recent sale of paintings in Amsterdam. The 
best prices realized were as follows: “Church at Hoogstraten,” by J. Bos- 
boom, $775; ‘“The Synagogue,” by J. Bosboom, $1,450; ““The Placing of 
a Battery,” by G. H. Breitner, $588; “Johan van Oldenbarneveldt’s 
Farewell Letter,” by J. Israels, $2,281 ; “Shepherdess,” by J. Israels, $1,650; 
“View at Limbourg,” by B. C. Koek, $1,500; ““The Two Sisters,”’ by Jacob 
Maris, brought $4,500; “In the Fields,” by Willem Maris, $675; ‘“Land- 
scape in Gelderland,” by Mauve, $575; ‘‘Dutch Landscape,” by W. B. 
Tholen, $750; and ““The Improvised Concert,” by Professor Fritz von Uhde, 
$1,525. The majority of prices did not equal those the painters mentioned 
generally bring. 

wx The prices at a recent Paris sale of statuary and bronzes belonging to 
the late Baroness’ de Sivry were much higher than the official valuation 
made by Government experts to determine the amount of inheritance tax 
due. A bronze bust of ‘‘Petite Lise,’ after Houdon, valued at $2,000, sold 
for $5,100, while a marble bust of the Prince de Conti, by Mérard, also 
valued at $2,000, brought $3,200. Upon the other hand, the Dunlop sale 
at Christie’s in London witnessed a falling off in the auction value of works 
by some noted artists, Phillip’s ““Water Drinkers,” that sold for $12,500 in 
1896, brought less than $5,000. Turner’s ‘‘Whitehaven,” sold at the Novar 
sale of 1887 at $3,750, was knocked down at $2,675. Muller’s “Evening” 
brought only $392, twenty-one years ago it sold for $1,600. 
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EXHIBITIONS—PAST AND TO COME 


& The sixteenth annual exhibition of the New York Water Color Club 
will be held in the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society, 215 West Fif- 
ty-seventh Street, New York; opening to the public Saturday, November 11, 
and closing December 3, 1905. No collections will be made by the Club; pic- 
tures will be received at the galleries on Monday and Tuesday, October 30, 
and 31, from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M. Original water-colors and pastels never before 
publicly exhibited in New York City will be received. Miniatures will not 
be accepted in groups, but must be framed separately. The Club makes 
no specific rules about frames, but contributors are advised against unusual, 
odd, and conspicuous frames, or shadow-boxes. All works intended for 
exhibition will be at the risk of owners. All pictures, without exception, 
will be submitted to the jury, and its judgment will be final. No accepted 
work can be removed until the close of the exhibition, and all work must 
remain as placed by the hanging committee. Through the generosity of 
William R. Beal, a prize of two hundred dollars will be awarded to the pic- 
ture selected by the jury as in its judgment the most meritorious water- 
color. The jury of selection consists of Reynolds Beal, W. Verplanck, 
Birney, Colin Campbell Cooper, Charles C. Curran, Elliott Daingerfield 
Charles Warren Eaton, Leonard Ochtman, Miss Alethea H. Platt, Louis 
Rhead, Florence Francis Snell, William J. Whittemore, F. Ballard 
Williams. 

& Over a thousand oil-paintings, water-colors, and pastels were submitted 
in the competition for calendar designs arranged by the Osborne Com- 
pany of New York. The jury was composed of J. Scott Hartley, the 
sculptor ; Samuel T. Shaw, donor of the Shaw prizes of the Society of 
American Artists, and Director Charles M. Kurtz of the Albright Gallery. 
Prizes of $500 each were awarded as follows: Landscape prize to Paul 
Dougherty for the painting, “The Sun-Tipped Hill’; marine prize to 
William E. Norten, for the painting, ‘‘ Tranquillity”; figure prize 
to Charles C. Curran, for his painting, ‘ At the Piano”; and genre prize to 
Richard Lorenz, for ‘‘ The Buggy-Ride.”’ 

* During October, an interesting exhibition of Arts and Crafts work 
will be held at the art store of George W. Benson, Buffalo, comprising 
examples of handicraft in leather, copper, and bronze by many of the best 
artists of the country. In addition to the ordinary studio products, the 
exhibition will be rich in pottery, fine specimens of well-known makes hav- 
ing been secured. 

* The newly elected officers of the American Society of Miniature Painters 
are: William J. Baer, president; Laura C. Hills, vice-president; and Thomas 
R. Manley, secretary. 
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